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FOREWORD 


It  is  still  the  custom  in  Catholic  Ireland  for  the  mother  of 
the  family  to  instruct  her  children  in  the  basic  elements  of 
religious  knowledge.  In  the  United  States  much  of  this  formal 
instruction  is  given  in  the  parochial  school,  beginning  before 
the  children  receive  their  First  Holy  Communion.  The  cate- 
chism is  nowadays  considered  an  essential  preparation  for  First 
Holy  Communion. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Church,  however,  it  was  necessary 
to  know  one’s  Catechism  before  receiving  Baptism.  Of  course, 
they  did  not  have  books  in  those  days;  the  instruction  was 
given  orally  in  groups.  Neither  did  they  baptize  babies,  as  we 
do.  Baptism  was  given  once  in  the  year,  on  Easter  Saturday 
Night.  Those  who  showed  that  they  had  a sufficient  grasp  of 
the  faith  were  allowed  to  put  themselves  forward  as  candi- 
dates for  Baptism.  These  candidates  were  known  as  “catechu- 
mens.” During  the  forty  days  which  preceded  Easter  the 
Church  gave  these  candidates  for  Baptism  a thorough  ground- 
ing in  the  faith,  insisting  also  on  a final  examination  of  what 
they  had  learned.  It  was  during  Lent  that  this  instruction  was 
given  and  these  examinations,  or  “scrutinies”  as  they  were 
called,  took  place.  We  must,  therefore,  appreciate  the  fact 
that  Lent  was  originally  a time  of  preparation  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  sacrament  of  Baptism.  The  Church  chooses  her 
Masses  during  Lent  (especially  the  Epistles  and  Gospels)  in 
view  of  preparing  her  “catechumens”  for  Baptism. 

Now  that  we  no  longer  have  adult  Baptism  as  the  normal 
practice,  surely  it  would  seem  that  the  Church  could  do  away 
with  Lent,  for  its  original  purpose  no  longer  holds.  Surely 
Lent  is  out-of-date  and  is  no  longer  suited  to  modern  man, 
either  in  its  spirit  or  content.  No!  Lent  is  still  necessary;  the 
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Church  will  maintain  her  Lenten  observance  until  the  end  of 
time.  In  the  recent  reforms  made  for  Holy  Week,  the  Holy 
Father  has  made  it  quite  clear  that  we  must  try  to  re-capture 
the  spirit  of  Lent  as  practiced  by  the  early  Church.  That  is 
why,  during  the  Easter  Vigil,  we  renew  our  baptismal  prom- 
ises. Many  other  details  surrounding  the  new  Holy  Week  Rite 
will  be  lost  unless  we  bear  in  mind  that  Easter  Saturday  Night 
is  the  high  point  of  both  the  Lenten  and  Holy  Week  liturgy, 
and  that  the  high  point  of  the  Easter  Night  celebrations  is 
the  baptismal  ceremony,  along  with  the  reception  of  the 
Eucharist.  For  in  the  early  days  Holy  Communion  was  re- 
ceived immediately  after  Baptism. 

We  still  need  Lent  because  we  need  an  annual  check  on 
our  spiritual  fervour  and  our  knowledge  of  the  Faith.  We 
still  have  something  to  learn  about  our  Faith.  We  still  have 
much  to  learn  about  God  and  about  our  relations  with  God. 
We  still  need  time  to  reflect  on  the  meaning  and  value  of  the 
great  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist.  We  could 
not  possibly  get  along  without  our  annual  Lent.  It  is  not 
out-of-date;  on  the  contrary  it  is  more  necessary  now  than 
ever  before,  when  the  things  of  God  and  of  the  spirit  are  so 
often  forgotten.  Let  modern  man,  at  least  during  these  forty 
days  of  Lent,  sit  back  and  reflect  upon  things  divine,  lest  he 
become  too  engrossed  in  the  world  and  its  passing  vanities. 

Lent  comes  first  of  all  as  a challenge.  It  makes  us  con- 
scious of  supernatural  values.  It  is  a call  upon  our  better 
nature  to  take  the  lead.  It  was  about  this  spiritual  challenge 
that  St.  Paul  spoke  so  eloquently  to  the  Corinthians:  ‘‘You 
know  well  enough  that  when  men  run  in  a race,  the  race  is 
for  all,  but  the  prize  for  one;  run,  then,  for  victory.  Every 
athlete  must  keep  all  his  appetites  under  control;  and  he  does 
it  to  win  a crown  that  fades,  whereas  ours  is  imperishable.  So 
I do  not  run  my  course  like  a man  in  doubt  of  his  goal;  I do 
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not  fight  my  battle  like  a man  who  wastes  his  blows  on  the  air. 
I bufTet  my  own  body,  and  make  it  my  slave.”  This  idea  of 
a race,  a struggle,  a fight,  is  very  evident  in  the  truly  Christian 
interpretation  of  Lent. 

But  why  this  challenge?  Because  everything  is  not  right 
between  myself  and  God.  There  is  some  hidden  barrier  which 
keeps  me  back  from  God,  and  which  prevents  my  going  to 
Him  by  the  straight  and  open  road.  God  awaits  each  one  of 
us  at  the  end  of  that  long  road  called  Life.  And  as  we  travel 
that  road,  we  meet  with  many  obstacles.  Yet  the  greatest  of 
all  obstacles  is  within  ourselves  — our  self-love,  our  pride. 
One  of  the  first  aims  of  our  Lenten  observance  is  to  curb  our 
self-love,  to  control  our  pride. 

It  is  fashionable  nowadays  to  put  the  blame  for  our  moral 
failures  on  heredity,  or  environment,  or  nerves  or  some  other 
external  pressure.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  true 
in  some  cases,  but  they  are  the  exception.  For  the  ordinary 
person  it  is  necessary  to  keep  saying  with  complete  honesty  in 
the  Confiteor:  “Through  my  fault.”  The  Church  will  never 
allow  us  to  substitute  the  words:  “through  the  fault  of  my 
family  upbringing,  etc.”  for  this  simple  and  personal  “my.” 
And  so  we  must  look  upon  Lent  as  a personal  challenge,  which 
is  made  to  each  one  of  us  and  which  we  cannot  pass  on  to  any- 
one else.  It  is  my  responsibility.  We  cannot  get  anyone  else 
to  observe  Lent  for  us.  This  pamphlet  intends  to  make  the 
reader  conscious  of  this  personal  challenge  and  the  responsi- 
bility which  lies  in  his  accepting  or  rejecting  it. 

And  secondly  Lent  comes  as  a time  of  spiritual  renewal. 
The  Church  asks  us  in  no  uncertain  language  to  turn  over  a 
new  leaf.  Having  accepted  the  challenge  of  Lent  we  must  do 
something  about  it.  We  must  take  steps  to  reform  our  lives. 
And  this  reform,  be  it  noticed,  is  not  to  last  just  for  the  period 
of  Lent;  it  must  be  deep-rooted  and  lasting.  If  we  take  our 
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Lent  seriously  and  in  the  right  spirit,  we  shall  achieve  a real 
spiritual  renewal.  We  may  not  notice  the  change  which  has 
taken  place  within  us;  we  shall  not  “feel”  any  better.  But  the 
all-seeing  eye  of  God  will  notice  the  difference,  for  it  will  be 
by  His  Grace  that  we  have  drawn  nearer  to  Him. 

THE  MEANING  AND  SPIRIT  OF  LENT 
The  Origin  of  Lent: 

The  English  word  “Lent”  is  of  German  origin  and  refers 
to  the  season  of  spring.  The  Latin  and  Italian  words  for  Lent 
are  more  specific  in  denoting  “the  fortieth  day.”  It  was  not 
until  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century  that  the  Church 
in  the  West,  following  the  example  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
adopted  the  forty  days’  preparation  for  Easter.  Up  to  this 
time  the  period  of  preparation  varied  considerably  in  different 
areas.  The  Church’s  period  of  Lent  today  lasts  from  Ash 
Wednesday  to  Easter  Saturday,  inclusively.  In  fact  this  adds 
up  to  forty-six  days,  but  when  we  subtract  the  six  Sundays 
of  Lent  we  arrive  at  the  number  of  forty  fast  days. 

No  doubt  the  forty-day  fast  of  Christ  in  the  desert,  and 
the  similar  periods  of  fasting  undergone  by  Moses  and  Elias, 
influenced  the  Church.  Just  as  there  was  a fifty-day  period  of 
thanksgiving  and  rejoicing  after  Easter,  so  it  was  fitting  that 
there  be  a long  period  of  prayer  and  fasting  in  preparation 
for  this  central  feast  of  the  Church’s  year. 

The  Meaning  of  Lent: 

We  may  often  wonder  why  Lent  comes  so  early  in  the  year, 
at  a season  when  we  are  naturally  tempted  to  pamper  our 
bodies  as  protection  against  the  cold  and  damp.  The  only 
acceptable  answer  is  this:  Lent  is  above  all  a preparation  for 
Easter;  it  is  a time  when  we  must  prepare  our  soul  to  take 
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a worthy  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  Paschal  Mystery.  At 
Easter  we  shall  share  in  the  Death  and  Resurrection  of  Christ 
in  proportion  to  the  effort  we  have  made  to  follow  Him 
during  Lent. 

Lent  is  primarily  a time  of  preparation  for  the  great  feast 
of  Easter;  it  is,  therefore,  a time  of  purification.  That  is  the 
key  word  of  the  season  of  Lent.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
Church  this  purification  was  achieved  by  Baptism.  “Behold, 
now  is  the  acceptable  time;  now  is  the  day  of  salvation”  said 
St.  Paul.  “We  must  cleanse  ourselves  from  all  defilement  of 
the  flesh  and  of  the  spirit.”  It  will  mean  above  all  a purifica- 
tion of  the  heart,  of  our  intentions.  The  soul  is  meant  to  be 
the  ruler  of  the  body,  but  often  it  is  the  body  that  leads  the 
soul.  Our  senses  lead  us  astray  and  our  soul  is  weighed  down 
by  our  unruly  bodily  appetites.  During  Lent  we  try  to  set  our 
house  in  order  by  purifying  our  souls  from  sin.  The  Church 
will  remind  us  of  the  promises  we  made  at  Baptism  and  will 
encourage  us  to  recapture  the  spirit  of  our  baptismal  in- 
nocence. 

This  process  of  purification  can  take  many  forms.  We 
know  for  certain  that  we  all  pass  through  some  final  form 
of  purification  at  death,  and  perhaps  in  Purgatory  after  death. 
The  wise  man  will  afflict  himself  now,  so  that  God  may  spare 
him  later  on.  The  wise  man  will  judge  himself,  so  that  God 
may  not  judge  him.  The  wise  man  will  do  penance  for  his 
sins  now,  so  that  he  may  not  have  to  do  penance  hereafter. 
We  have  to  purify  ourselves  from  the  guilt  of  past  sin,  but  we 
must  do  penance  also  as  a means  of  avoiding  sin  in  the  future. 
We  must  never  forget  that  we  have  sinned  and  that  we  can  sin 
again.  This  is  the  basis  of  true  humility,  which  accepts  the 
fact  of  Original  Sin  and  our  own  inner  weakness  as  creatures 
of  flesh  and  blood. 

Some  people  become  discouraged  when  they  are  asked  to 
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carry  out  the  Church’s  laws  of  fasting  and  penance  during 
Lent.  They  wish  for  some  quick  remedy  for  their  sins.  They 
have  missed  the  real  meaning  of  Lent^  for  they  have  con- 
centrated on  its  negative  aspect.  It  is  true  that  we  must  be 
purified  from  the  guilt  of  our  sins,  but  this  process  of  puri- 
fication will  lead  us  on  to  better  and  greater  things;  it  will 
lead  to  our  sanctification.  Here  we  come  to  the  positive  side 
of  Lent:  our  Sanctification.  Lent  is  a time  of  the  Church’s 
year  set  aside  for  holy  living.  During  Lent  we  try  to  make 
up  for  our  lapses  in  the  past,  but  we  also  try  to  bring  ourselves 
closer  to  God.  During  the  forty  days  of  Lent  we  strive  to 
become  Christ-like. 

We  should  see,  however,  that  this  purification  from  sin, 
this  striving  at  personal  holiness,  has  meaning  only  if  it  helps 
us  to  participate  worthily  in  the  Death  and  Resurrection  of 
Christ  which  we  celebrate  at  Easter.  If,  year  after  year,  we 
are  faithful  to  the  Church’s  demands  during  Lent,  then  we 
shall  be  worthy  to  enter  into  heaven.  We  shall  have  carried 
out  St.  Peter’s  advice:  “It  is  a holy  God  who  has  called  you, 
and  you  too  must  be  holy  in  all  the  ordering  of  your  lives.” 

The  Spirit  of  Lent: 

We  spend  forty  days  each  year  in  fasting,  prayer  and  pen- 
ance in  imitation  of  Christ’s  stay  in  the  desert,  which  served 
as  an  immediate  preparation  for  His  public  life.  “And  imme- 
diately the  Spirit  drove  him  into  the  desert.  And  he  was  in  the 
desert  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  and  was  tempted  by  Satan.” 
The  Gospel  account  of  Christ’s  time  in  the  desert  concen- 
trates on  His  combat  with  Satan.  What  lesson  can  we  draw 
from  this  spiritual  battle  between  Christ  and  Satan? 

Christ’s  victory  over  Satan  in  the  desert  should  give  us 
courage  in  our  own  personal  struggle  against  the  forces  of  evil. 
It  will  give  us  a determination  to  keep  on  fighting  until  we 
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gain  the  victory.  Satan  will  never  give  up  the  task  of  tempt- 
ing us,  but  by  God’s  Grace  the  strength  of  his  blows  will  de- 
crease as  we  advance  in  virtue.  During  Lent  we  have  the 
courage  to  face  up  to  our  own  weaknesses  and  to  do  our  best 
to  overcome  them.  Some  of  us  are  so  overcome  with  our  fail- 
ures that  we  have  ceased  to  struggle  against  the  evil  which  is 
within  us.  We  allow  ourselves  to  drift  along,  even  though  we 
know  that  we  are  sinking  all  the  time.  To  follow  such  a 
course  is  not  to  imitate  Christ  in  His  combat  with  Satan.  The 
spirit  of  Lent  is  one  of  deep  confidence  in  the  power  of  divine 
Grace:  “Take  courage,  I have  overcome  the  world,”  Christ 
told  His  Apostles. 

Christ  withdrew  from  the  world,  from  His  friends  and  re- 
lations, so  that  He  might  be  alone.  Most  of  us  cannot  do  this; 
we  have  our  work  to  do,  our  families  to  support.  But  we  can 
follow  Christ  in  spirit,  by  detaching  ourselves  from  all  created 
things.  The  devil  came  to  Christ  when  He  was  hungry  and 
weak  and  said  to  Him:  “If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  com- 
mand that  these  stones  be  made  bread.”  We  are  reminded  at 
once  of  a similar  temptation  which  took  place  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  when  the  devil  showed  Adam  and  Eve  the  fruit  of 
the  Tree  of  Life.  Our  First  Parents  ate  of  the  fruit  and  were 
punished  for  their  disobedience.  But  Christ,  the  Second 
Adam,  acts  differently.  He  refuses  to  accept  Satan’s  offer, 
and  defeats  His  enemy  by  a mere  act  of  refusal.  In  this  He 
shows  us  that  detachment  from  the  world  is  possible  by  an 
act  of  the  will,  a turning  of  our  minds  away  from  the  pleasures 
of  sense.  “I  am  not  asking  that  thou  shouldst  take  them  out 
of  the  world,  but  that  thou  shouldst  keep  them  clear  of  what 
is  evil.  They  do  not  belong  to  the  world,  as  I,  too,  do  not 
belong  to  the  world;  keep  them  holy,  then,  through  the  truth.” 
So  prayed  Our  Lord  to  His  Father  the  night  before  He  died, 
when  He  was  about  to  leave  His  disciples.  We  must  pray  for 
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this  spirit  of  detachment.  Our  own  weak  nature,  because  of 
Original  Sin,  is  prone  to  take  delight  in  created  things.  Dur- 
ing Lent  we  must  put  some  curb  upon  our  natural  appetites, 
and  show  by  our  detachment  that  we  wish  to  follow  Christ. 
This  detachment  will  bring  us  a great  reward;  it  will  bring 
us  Christ.  We  shall  make  room  for  Him  in  our  hearts,  which 
formerly  we  squandered  on  mere  trivialities.  Now  we  have 
Christ,  our  all. 

The  keeping  of  one’s  Lent  will  entail  some  form  of  self- 
giving; it  will  be  a sacrifice.  We  must,  therefore,  cultivate  a 
spirit  of  sacrifice  during  Lent.  But  we  should  remember  that 
our  various  bodily  penances  are  not  ends  in  themselves;  they 
are  a means  to  the  end.  And  this  end  is  union  with  God.  We 
make  sacrifices  in  order  that  we  may  become  holy,  God-like. 

We  should  consider  one  point  here  which  is  often  over- 
looked. Many  of  us  have  made  a pilgrimage  in  our  lives,  to 
Lourdes,  Rome  or  local  shrines.  We  have  taken  part  in  a 
few  days’  fervent  prayer  and  penance,  and  we  have  felt  the 
heroism  involved  in  carrying  out  the  various  exercises  of  the 
pilgrimage.  We  were  consoled  by  the  thought  that  the  suffer- 
ing would  last  only  a few  days  at  most,  and  so  were  kept 
going,  despite  the  fatigue  and  the  suffering.  But  Lent  is  not 
the  same  as  a pilgrimage.  We  cannot  substitute  any  number 
of  pilgrimages  for  our  Lent.  Some  people  find  this  hard  to 
understand.  They  kick  against  the  endurance-test  atmosphere 
of  Lent;  they  prefer  their  penances  in  concentrated  doses.  But 
the  Church  still  insists  that  we  must  carry  out  the  Lenten 
observances  without  any  compromise.  During  these  forty  days 
she  wishes  her  children  to  have  the  opportunity  of  cultivat- 
ing a spirit  of  sacrifice,  which  demands  some  time  to  settle 
into  the  heart  of  a man. 

The  true  spirit  of  sacrifice  is  something  which  we  cultivate 
slowly  and  carefully.  Just  as  Christ  did  not  wait  until  His 
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Passion  and  Death  before  making  sacrifices,  so  we  must  not 
shun  any  opportunity  offered  us  to  imitate  Christ  in  His 
suffering.  It  can  be  said  with  truth  that  those  who  start  off 
their  day  during  Lent  by  attending  Mass  will  find  it  easiest 
to  cultivate  a true  spirit  of  sacrifice;  for  they  will  be  uniting 
their  own  efforts  to  the  great  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  from 
which  they  will  draw  all  the  strength  and  fervor  they  need. 

The  real  spirit  of  Lent  is  one  of  penance,  of  making  repa- 
ration to  God  for  sin.  But  it  is  as  a community,  as  members 
of  Christ’s  Mystical  Body,  that  we  perform  our  Lenten  pen- 
ances. We  seek  to  join  our  small  acts  of  reparation  to  the 
great  stream  of  penance  offered  to  God  for  the  sins  of  the 
world.  We  should  be  deeply  conscious  of  this  role  which  we 
play  in  the  Church  during  Lent.  We  are  called  upon  to  help 
those  weak  members  of  the  Mystical  Body  who  are,  perhaps, 
unable  to  do  penance  for  themselves.  Who  can  tell  the  power 
for  good  behind  our  small  efforts  during  Lent?  Who  can  tell 
how  far-reaching  are  our  acts  of  penance?  Who  can  tell,  but 
God  alone,  what  benefits  are  bestowed  upon  the  sinful  and 
obdurate  and  what  Graces  are  offered  them  for  a return  to 
Grace  — through  our  acts  of  reparation? 

Lent  is,  therefore,  no  merely  personal  affair;  it  is  not  some 
private  enterprise.  Rather,  it  is  a gathering  up,  by  the  Church, 
of  all  our  acts  of  penance  and  a communal  offering  of  them  to 
God  in  reparation  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  In  this  way  our 
Lent  is  linked  up  with  the  great  Sacrifice  of  Calvary,  when 
Christ  offered  Himself  as  a Victim  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 
The  spiritual  treasury  of  the  Church  is  enriched  by  our  efforts, 
and  graces  are  obtained  for  the  conversion  of  sinners.  Lent  is 
a time  when  all  Christians  come  together  in  a spiritual  union 
of  common  suffering.  The  bond  which  unites  us  all  is  this 
suffering.  We  offer  our  acts  of  penance  in  union  with  Christ, 
in  the  name  of  the  Church,  to  God  our  Father.  Thus  our 
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efforts  are  raised  to  the  level  of  God  Himself,  for  we  place 
them  in  His  hands;  we  ask  Him  to  use  them  as  He  will.  If  we 
really  understand  this  community  spirit  of  our  acts  of  repara- 
tion during  Lent,  we  shall  not  shrink  from  the  physical  effort 
involved. 

Let  us,  therefore,  pledge  ourselves  to  this  great  work  of 
penance  during  Lent.  Let  us  bind  ourselves  knowingly  and 
willingly  to  prayer,  fasting  and  almsgiving  for  these  forty 
days.  In  doing  this  we  are  fulfilling  the  two  great  command- 
ments of  the  Law:  we  show  our  love  for  God  and  for  our 
neighbor.  We  exercise  the  virtue  of  Charity  in  the  highest 
degree. 

The  Observance  of  Lent. 

Each  one  of  us  is  called  upon  to  pray  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  for  this  is  a general  law  binding  us  as  creatures  of  God. 
Lent,  however,  is  a time  of  more  intense  prayer  when  we 
strive  to  raise  our  hearts  to  God  with  all  the  fervor  of  our 
soul.  There  are  two  things  we  should  try  to  remember  in 
connection  with  our  prayer  during  Lent.  First  of  all,  we  must 
use,  as  far  as  possible,  the  prayers  of  the  Church.  We  are  the 
people  of  God,  the  community  of  divine  worshippers,  and 
we  join  with  the  Church  in  offering  praise  and  honor  to  our 
Creator.  Therefore,  we  will  go  to  Mass  as  often  as  possible, 
and  follow  the  various  readings  from  the  Missal  for  each  day. 
This  public,  social  prayer  of  all  the  faithful  at  Mass  during 
Lent  is  most  pleasing  to  God;  it  draws  down  innumerable 
graces  and  blessings  on  all  mankind.  We  have  our  part  to  play 
in  helping  mold  and  keep  together  this  body  of  worshippers. 
We  must  make  our  prayer  a community  act. 

Secondly,  we  must  remember  that  Lent  is  a time  of  special 
recollection  for  the  individual  soul.  It  is  a time  when  we 
come  face  to  face  with  God  and  lay  bare  our  soul  and  its 
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desires.  Without  realizing  it,  we  all  have  implanted  within 
our  souls  an  intense  desire  for  God  Himself.  In  Him  we  shall 
find  our  deepest  longings  fulfilled.  But  at  the  moment,  we 
must  show  that  we  seriously  seek  God,  and  we  do  this  by 
private  prayer:  the  rosary,  the  Stations  of  the  Cross,  visits 
to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  etc.  The  man  who,  through  his 
own  negligence,  passes  a day  during  Lent  without  visiting  a 
church  at  least  once,  is  not  fulfilling  the  spirit  of  Lenten 
prayer.  The  ideal  program  for  Lent  is:  Mass  in  the  morn- 
ing, a visit  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  with  the  Stations  of  the 
Cross  in  the  evening,  and  the  family  Rosary  before  retiring  at 
night.  To  neglect  our  prayers  is  to  neglect  God,  to  ignore  the 
One  who  ever  thinks  of  us  and  who  works  at  every  moment 
for  our  well-being.  To  pray  is  to  live,  in  the  fullest,  spiritual 
sense  of  the  word. 

To  our  prayers  we  must  add  fasting.  We  all  know  the 
Church’s  laws  on  this  matter,  but  possibly  we  do  not  under- 
stand her  insistence.  Let  us  recall  that  incident  in  the  Gospel 
when  the  disciples  had  failed  to  cure  the  possessed  boy  and 
they  asked  Jesus:  “Why  was  it  that  we  could  not  cast  out  the 
evil  spirit?”:  And  Jesus  told  them:  There  is  no  way  of  casting 
out  such  spirits  as  this  except  by  prayer  and  fasting.  Evil  spirits 
are  forceful  creatures  and  they  require  violent  measures  to 
expel  them  from  a possessed  person.  We  are  all  potential 
clients  for  the  devil  and  in  order  to  keep  him  at  bay  we  must 
erect  a guard,  a spiritual  defense.  The  surest  and  most  effec- 
tive way  of  warding  off  Satan’s  attacks  is  by  fasting.  Fasting 
is,  by  its  very  nature,  an  extraordinary  act  of  penance.  We  do 
not  fast  all  the  year  round.  We  do  so  during  Lent  in  memory 
of  Christ’s  forty-day  fast  in  the  desert  and  in  order  that  we 
may  “suppress  our  vices,  elevate  our  minds  and  obtain  strength 
and  merit.” 

Fasting  originally  began  as  a voluntary  practice.  It  was 
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not  always  an  object  of  the  Church’s  laws  for  Lent.  It  con- 
sisted in  the  practice  of  taking  only  one  meal  on  the  day  con- 
cerned, with  abstinence  from  flesh-meat  and  from  wine.  “It 
was  regarded  as  a matter  of  course  that  a Christian  should 
fast  for  various  motives  — to  reinforce  his  prayer,  to  do  pen- 
ance for  his  sins,  to  save  something  for  the  poor,  and  even  to 
prepare  himself  for  a feast.  Therefore  one  fasted  to  prepare 
for  Easter.”  (Fr.  Jungmann,  Public  Worship,  p.  184.) 

Already  by  the  fourth  century  the  Church  issued  some 
regulations  governing  the  Lenten  fast  because  many  Christians 
were  neglecting  this  good  custom.  In  our  own  day  we  find 
this  same  tendency  in  many  of  the  faithful  who  do  not  fully 
appreciate  the  spiritual  value  of  fasting.  But  let  us  remember 
that  fasting  can  never  disappear  from  the  Christian  life.  We 
have  Our  Lord’s  own  words  and  example  to  prove  its  worth. 
By  fasting  our  prayers  are  made  more  forceful,  our  other  acts 
of  penance  are  strengthened,  our  evil  inclinations  are  over- 
come, and  our  souls  are  made  more  worthy  to  join  with  the 
Church  in  celebrating  the  feast  of  Easter. 

Lent  is  also  a time  when  we  are  called  upon  to  practice  the 
virtue  of  Christian  charity.  Holy  Scripture  makes  much  of 
almsgiving.  We  read  in  the  prophet  Isaias:  “Spend  thyself 
giving  food  to  the  hungry,  relieving  the  afflicted.”  And  Our 
Lord  states  quite  clearly  that  He  will  put  those  on  His  right 
hand  who  have  fulfilled  the  law  of  charity,  while  those  who 
neglect  this  virtue  will  be  excluded  from  eternal  life.  “And 
then  He  will  say  to  those  on  His  left  hand:  I was  hungry  and 
you  did  not  give  Me  to  eat;  I was  thirsty  and  you  did  not 
give  Me  to  drink  . . . Depart  from  Me,  ye  cursed,  into  ever- 
lasting fire.” 

In  these  days  of  social  security,  public  welfare  funds  and 
group  insurance  plans,  it  is  easy  to  leave  the  burden  of  sup- 
porting the  poor  to  public  organizations.  We  can  argue,  per- 
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haps,  that  there  are  few  nowadays  whom  we  could  really  call 
poor.  Yet  the  law  of  almsgiving  is  a personal  one  which  is 
imposed  upon  each  of  us.  Remember  the  poor  widow  and  her 
mite  and  Our  Lord’s  words  of  praise:  “Verily  I say  that  this 
poor  widow  has  given  more  than  all  those  who  cast  into  the 
treasury.  For  they  did  give  of  their  abundance,  but  she  hath 
given  all  she  had.” 

Never  has  money  been  so  plentiful,  passing  from  hand  to 
hand.  We  always  have  enough  ready  money  for  entertain- 
ment, vacations,  a car,  or  a hobby.  We  are  always  putting 
our  hand  into  our  pockets  to  buy  something  for  ourselves.  The 
Church  proposes  to  us  during  Lent  that  we  sometimes  think 
of  others  and  that  we  deny  ourselves  some  small  pleasures  in 
order  to  help  the  poor.  We  must  be  practical  in  this  matter. 
The  missions  need  our  help  and  Lent  is  a good  time  to  lay 
aside  something  to  help  priests  and  nuns  laboring  in  pagan 
lands.  Most  of  us  know  of  one  poor  family  at  least  who  would 
welcome  help  in  the  form  of  clothing,  food  or  money.  Let  us 
share  our  goods  with  others  so  that  God  will  not  find  us  lack- 
ing on  the  last  day.  Remember:  What  you  give  to  others, 
you  give  to  God. 


LENT  WEEK  BY  WEEK 

Ash  Wednesday: 

“Remember,  man,  thou  art  but  dust,  and  unto  dust  thou 
shalt  return.”  So  says  the  priest  as  he  puts  ashes  on  our  fore- 
heads this  morning.  The  first  lesson  we  draw  from  this  cere- 
mony, is  a vivid  realization  of  our  mortal  nature.  We  are  but 
men  fashioned  from  clay,  made  out  of  nothing.  “And  now,  from 
the  clay  of  the  ground,  the  Lord  formed  man,  breathed  into 
his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  made  man  a living  soul.” 
Our  bodies  have  come  from  nothing  and  will  return  to  noth- 
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ing.  Yet,  we  have  been  created  by  God  and  made  members 
of  the  human  race.  God  has  breathed  into  us  the  spirit  of  life. 
We  have  been  destined  for  great  things,  given  a dignity  which 
we  are  meant  to  value.  Unfortunately  many  of  us,  by  sin, 
have  drawn  away  from  God  and  have  lost  that  dignity  which 
was  ours  in  the  beginning. 

The  ceremony  which  we  attend  this  morning  is  but  a relic 
of  a more  solemn,  ancient  ritual  in  which  the  bishop  imposed 
a public  penance  on  public  sinners.  The  penitents  received  a 
special  dress  and  had  their  heads  covered  with  ashes;  the 
bishop  led  them  to  the  door  of  the  church,  where  they  under- 
went an  “expulsion,”  which  would  last  for  forty  days,  or  for 
whatever  period  the  bishop  determined.  Gradually  the  ashes 
took  on  a more  religious  meaning  and  were  blessed  by  the 
bishop  and  put  on  the  heads  of  all  the  faithful.  The  ashes 
are  the  burned  remnants  of  the  palm  branches  blessed  on  the 
preceding  Palm  Sunday.  Those  who  are  signed  with  ashes  in 
the  form  of  a Cross  upon  their  foreheads  are  dedicated  to 
penance  during  the  coming  weeks.  We  do  penance  so  that  we 
may  die  to  sin  and  live  unto  God. 

While  it  is  true  that  we  are  but  “vessels  of  clay,”  it  is  also 
true  that  we  are  “vessels  of  election.”  We  form  part  of  the 
Church  of  God,  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ.  By  Baptism  we 
are  bom  again  and  given  a new  life  which  can  never  be 
extinguished  except  by  grave  sin.  We  are  now  the  sons  of 
God,  co-heirs  with  Christ.  In  the  Lesson  of  today’s  Mass, 
taken  from  the  prophet  Joel,  we  say:  “Spare,  O Lord,  Thy 
people  and  give  not  Thy  inheritance  to  reproach.  . . . The 
Lord  answered  and  said  to  His  people : Behold  I will  send  you 
com  and  wine  and  oil,  and  you  shall  be  filled  with  them:  and 
I will  no  more  make  you  a reproach  among  the  nations.” 

Because  we  are  the  children  of  God  we  have  a right  to  the 
protection  and  loving  care  of  our  Father.  And  we  know  that 
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God  will  never  forsake  us.  He  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  help 
us  when  we  do  not  deserve  it,  because  our  salvation  and  His 
glory  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  Thus  we  say  in  the  Tract: 
“Help  us,  O God,  our  Saviour;  and  for  the  glory  of  thy  name, 
O Lord,  deliver  us;  and  forgive  us  our  sins  for  thy  name's 
sake/'  God  wishes  that  His  loving  care  and  forgiveness  be 
known  throughout  the  world,  and  He  pursues  each  one  of  us 
with  fatherly  interest.  Let  us  respect  God’s  wonderful  gener- 
osity and  not  turn  our  heads  away.  During  Lent  we  make 
some  effort  to  turn  toward  God,  by  doing  penance,  and  show- 
ing God  that  we  value  His  gifts.  But  we  do  this  conscious  of 
our  dignity  as  members  of  His  Church.  That  is  why  we  come 
to  Mass  on  Ash  Wednesday  and  join  with  the  Church  in  her 
communal  worship.  We  receive  the  ashes  along  with  our 
fellow  members  of  the  Mystical  Body.  Our  Lenten  observance 
is  not  an  act  of  private  penance,  but  rather  a general  offering 
of  all  Christians  to  their  common  Father  in  satisfaction  for  the 
sins  of  all. 

During  Lent  we  are  going  to  suffer  certain  bodily  incon- 
veniences. There  are  two  extremes  to  be  avoided,  especially 
in  relation  to  fasting.  There  is  first  of  all  the  type  of  person 
who  goes  about  boasting  that  he  does  not  have  to  fast  — he 
has  a dispensation  because  of  his  work  or  because  of  some 
other  excuse.  Perhaps  his  excuse  is  not  water-tight,  but  it  is 
good  enough  for  him,  and  he  seems  to  enjoy  a slight  superior- 
ity over  less  fortunate  fellow  Christians.  Let  us  not  seek  too 
readily  for  a dispensation  from  fasting,  but  if  we  do  have  to 
get  one,  then  let  us  not  tell  the  whole  world  about  it.  If  we 
look  at  the  matter  in  the  right  perspective,  we  shall  see  that 
the  man  who  does  not  fast  during  Lent  is  rather  to  be  pitied 
than  envied,  for  he  is  missing  golden  opportunities  of  gaining 
grace. 

The  second  extreme  to  be  avoided  is  perhaps  more  com- 
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mon,  and  it  is  the  subject  of  today’s  Gospel.  “When  you  fast, 
be  not  as  the  hypocrites,  sad.  For  they  disfigure  their  faces, 
that  they  may  appear  unto  men  to  fast.  Amen,  I say  to  you, 
they  have  received  their  reward.”  Yes,  we  must  avoid  the 
temptation  of  telling  everyone  we  meet  that  we  are  fasting  and 
that  it  is  making  us  sad.  Let  us  avoid  the  brooding  attitude, 
for  that  is  fatal.  Let  us  look  at  the  bright  side  of  things  and 
realize  that  we  shall  not  die  in  the  effort.  Rather  let  us  follow 
the  good  advice  of  Our  Lord,  again  given  in  today’s  Gospel: 
“But  thou,  when  thou  fastest,  anoint  thy  head  and  wash  thy 
face,  that  thou  appear  not  to  men  to  fast  . . . and  thy  Father 
who  seeth  in  secret  will  repay  thee.” 

The  right  attitude  to  adopt  is  one  of  simplicity  and  self- 
forgetfulness.  We  are  not  the  only  ones  in  the  world  who  have 
to  fast  and  do  penance.  Let  us  remember  that  we  have  sinned 
in  the  past,  that  we  have  to  make  amends  to  God  for  our 
many  failures.  Fasting  and  penance  during  Lent  are  personal 
things,  between  God  and  myself.  Let  us  not  seek  any  human 
consolations. 

The  First  Sunday  of  Lent 

It  is  not  by  chance  that  the  Church  puts  before  our  minds 
in  today’s  Gospel  the  temptation  of  Christ  by  the  devil.  In 
fact  Holy  Scripture  insists  again  and  again  on  the  strength  and 
cunning  of  Satan  and  the  fallen  angels.  It  is  the  policy  of 
Satan  not  to  set  his  snares  in  open  view.  He  will  be  more 
intent  than  ever  during  Lent  planning  our  downfall.  St.  Leo 
had  to  warn  his  flock  of  this  many  years  ago : “Be  you  certain, 
dearly  beloved,  that  the  devil,  the  enemy  of  all  virtue,  will 
look  with  envy  upon  these  pious  practices,  to  which  we  trust 
you  freely  give  yourselves;  and  he  will  bring  against  them  all 
the  force  of  his  malice.” 

The  scene  of  Christ’s  combat  with  Satan  in  the  desert 
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contains  an  important  lesson  for  us  all.  Christ  went  out  as  a 
warrior  to  meet  Satan,  man’s  greatest  enemy.  The  King  of 
Kings  stands  face  to  face  with  the  Prince  of  This  World.  Christ 
conquered  Satan  in  the  desert  to  show  us  that  our  enemy 
was  not  invincible.  But  what  about  the  battle  which  is  going 
on  within  my  own  soul;  again  a duel  to  the  death  between 
Christ  and  Satan.  Within  each  one  of  us  there  is  a battlefield, 
in  which  the  forces  of  good  and  evil  are  drawn  up  against  each 
other.  Christ  wishes  to  conquer  Satan  over  and  over  again 
within  each  one  of  us.  Let  us  remember  that  we  are  not 
alone:  Christ  is  with  us.  Nor  let  us  forget  that  we  have  our 
part  to  play,  and  let  us  not  underestimate  the  force  of  our 
enemy.  The  existence  of  the  devil  is  not  something  to  take 
lightly.  The  devil  is  no  figment  of  the  imagination,  but  some- 
one real.  He  is  the  sworn  enemy  of  mankind  and  spends  his 
energy  working  evil  and  destruction.  We  should  be  filled  with 
a vivid  sense  of  his  power.  But  on  the  other  hand  we  must  put 
all  our  confidence  in  our  Saviour  who  has  already  conquered 
Satan  and  is  ready  to  protect  us  against  his  attacks.  Christ  is 
our  protecting  shield,  as  the  Offertory  antiphon  says;  pro- 
vided we  seek  refuge  in  the  mighty  arms  of  God  we  are  safe 
from  the  devil’s  attacks. 

We  must  beware  of  always  looking  at  the  negative  side  of 
Lent.  While  it  is  true  that  Lent  is  a time  of  struggle  and 
warfare,  it  is  also  a time  of  special  graces  for  those  who  are 
faithful  to  the  call  of  Christ.  St.  Paul  tells  us  this  in  the  Epistle 
of  today’s  Mass:  “We  exhort  you  that  you  receive  not  the 
grace  of  God  in  vain.  For  He  saith:  In  an  acceptable  time 
have  I heard  thee,  and  in  the  day  of  salvation  have  I helped 
thee.  Behold,  now  is  the  acceptable  time;  behold,  now  is  the 
day  of  salvation.”  And  St.  Paul  goes  on  to  outline  a program 
of  Christian  behavior  which  will  assure  us  this  reward  of 
Grace. 
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“Now  is  the  day  of  salvation/’  during  this  time  of  Lent. 
It  is  a time  when  we  strive  to  make  ourselves  worthy  to  receive 
the  Graces  which  God  holds  out  to  us.  God  is  always  gener- 
ous in  His  dealings  with  us;  He  will  not  send  us  away  empty- 
handed.  Already  here  on  earth  we  can  store  up  for  ourselves 
treasures  of  Grace.  “Now  is  the  acceptable  time,”  the  time 
chosen  by  God  for  our  advancement  in  virtue  and  in  grace. 
Our  final  reward  will  be  given  us  in  heaven,  but  the  inner 
peace  and  happiness  which  are  the  fruits  of  a good  life  will 
be  ours  here  and  now.  For  Grace  has  that  power  over  us;  it 
makes  us  Christlike.  Our  souls  are  transformed  into  temples 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  our  whole  life  is  now  at  the  service  of 
God.  To  the  eyes  of  unbelievers  we  possess  nothing,  but  to  the 
eyes  of  God  we  possess  all  things.  For  Grace  is  everything  in 
that  it  brings  us  God,  and  God  is  our  All. 

“In  all  things  let  us  exhibit  ourselves  as  the  ministers  of 
God,  in  much  patience,”  says  St.  Paul  in  today’s  Epistle.  We 
have  need  of  this  virtue  of  patience,  for  our  progress  is  slow, 
and  the  road  to  heaven  is  a long  one.  Life  on  earth  is  a prepa- 
ration for  eternal  life.  We  shall  not  have  to  endure  an  eternity 
of  waiting,  but  nonetheless  time  can  hang  on  our  hands.  Some 
people  find  it  very  difficult  to  be  patient,  especially  with  them- 
selves. They  are  to  be  pitied  because  their  state  is  often  due  to 
mental  strain  or  some  insuperable  difficulties  and  worries. 

But  there  are  others  whose  impatience  is  not  so  excusable. 
They  wish  God  to  work  miracles  overnight;  they  cannot 
understand  why  God  does  not  give  ‘ immediate  attention  to 
their  prayers  and  good  works.  They  think  that  they  have  a 
right  to  dictate  to  God  and  to  demand  immediate  rewards 
for  their  virtue.  They  adopt  an  almost  business-like  attitude 
with  God  and  keep  a mental  ledger,  with  their  good  deeds  in 
one  column,  while  they  imagine  God  filling  in  all  sorts  of 
rewards  for  them  in  the  other  column.  But  after  a time  they 
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see  that  things  are  not  working  out  as  they  expected.  They 
are  still  faithful  to  their  good  works,  but  they  cannot  see  what 
God  has  done  for  them  in  return.  They  wish  for  tangible 
results  and  forget  that  our  life  is  one  of  Faith.  The  secret  of 
true  patience  is  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  absolute  trust  in  God’s 
loving  care  and  goodness.  True  patience  entails  forgetting 
ourselves  and  remembering  God.  To  be  really  patient  we  must 
reach  the  stage  when  we  want  to  please  God,  not  ourselves. 
This  is  something  to  pray  for.  We  have  to  be  patient  with  our 
failures  in  every  sphere  of  life  and  to  keep  on  hoping  that  God 
will  bring  everything  to  a happy  conclusion.  The  truly  patient 
man  is  he  who  prays  for  faith,  who  puts  his  trust  in  God  and 
tries  with  complete  honesty  to  live  up  to  the  Gospel.  We  are 
not  yet  arrived  at  our  destination.  All  the  things  that  are 
really  worthwhile  are  ahead  of  us  and  we  wait  patiently  for 
them  — at  God’s  good  pleasure. 

The  Second  Sunday  of  Lent 

Why  does  the  Church  put  before  our  minds  in  this  season 
of  penance  the  scene  of  Christ’s  Transfiguration?  First  of  all, 
to  show  us  the  prize  of  our  Lenten  effort,  which  will  not  be 
a corruptible  crown  but  one  of  everlasting  splendor.  This 
vision  of  Christ  in  all  His  glory  will  act  as  an  incentive  to  us 
and  will  help  us  to  look  ahead  to  Easter  when  Christ  will 
rise  from  the  dead.  Just  as  Christ  allowed  His  glorified  Body 
to  be  seen  by  three  of  His  Apostles,  to  prepare  them  for  His 
coming  Passion  and  Death,  so  we  are  now  asked  to  contem- 
plate this  same  scene  on  Mount  Tabor  in  preparation  for  our 
Lenten  effort.  As  we  read  the  Gospel  account  of  the  Trans- 
figuration, we  should  be  filled  with  a great  confidence  in  the 
power  of  Christ. 

Secondly,  we  will  learn  to  appreciate  the  role  which  Christ 
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plays  in  our  spiritual  lives,  for  He  is  “the  light  which  enlight- 
ens every  man  coming  into  this  world.”  Just  as  the  sun  gives 
light  to  every  creature,  so  Christ  sheds  His  light  upon  every 
soul.  And  if  we  appreciate  fully  the  doctrine  of  the  Mystical 
Body,  we  shall  realize  that  we,  as  members  of  Christ,  must 
follow  our  Head  in  all  things.  The  strength  of  Christ  is  our 
strength,  His  splendor  is  our  splendor.  His  glory  is  our  glory. 
It  was  by  His  Transfiguration  that  Christ  confirmed  the  ex- 
pectations of  His  Church  and  taught  all  men  to  trust  in  Him. 

Thirdly,  we  draw  a useful  lesson  from  the  words  of  St. 
Peter:  “Lord,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here:  if  Thou  wilt,  let  us 
make  here  three  tabernacles,  one  for  Thee,  and  one  for  Moses 
and  one  for  Elias.”  By  Holy  Communion  we  share  in  Christ’s 
Transfiguration  and  help  to  build  an  eternal  tabernacle  within 
our  own  souls.  It  is  by  the  Graces  of  the  Sacraments  that  we 
form  within  ourselves  “living  temples.”  Although  outwardly 
we  may  appear  as  ordinary  mortals,  yet  our  lives  have  been 
transformed  by  Grace,  for  we  have  the  seeds  of  Divine  Life 
within  us.  “It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here”  means  that  we  must 
use  the  opportunities  given  us  for  practicing  virtue,  for  thus 
shall  we  keep  close  to  Christ.  And  those  who  follow  Christ 
will  merit  one  day  to  share  in  His  glorious  Resurrection. 

In  today’s  Epistle  St.  Paul  warns  us  to  live  in  a worthy 
manner:  “We  pray  and  beseech  you  in  the  Lord  Jesus  that, 
as  you  have  received  from  us  how  you  ought  to  walk  and  to 
please  God,  so  also  you  would  walk,  that  you  may  abound  the 
more.  . . . Each  of  you  must  learn  to  control  his  own  body  as 
something  holy  and  held  in  honor.  . . . None  of  you  is  to  be 
exorbitant  and  take  advantage  of  his  brother  in  his  business 
dealings.  For  all  such  wrong-doing  God  exacts  punishment.” 

Goodness  is  something  which  we  can  easily  appreciate  in 
others.  We  know  a good  man  by  his  way  of  life,  especially 
in  his  dealings  with  others.  Unfortunately,  we  are  not  such 
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good  judges  of  our  own  goodness.  We  do  not  see  ourselves 
as  others  see  us;  neither  do  we  see  ourselves  as  God  sees  us. 
Yet  we  must  try  to  cultivate  as  high  a degree  of  moral  good- 
ness as  possible.  This  will  involve  much  self-control  and  eflfort. 
The  practice  of  virtue  is  not  easy,  at  least  in  the  beginning. 
But  by  constantly  calling  upon  God  and  using  the  means  at 
hand,  such  as  the  Sacraments,  we  can  attain  our  objective. 

Justice  is  one  form  of  moral  goodness  which  we  must  cul- 
tivate with  great  care  during  Lent.  “Do  not  to  others  what 
you  would  not  have  them  do  to  you.”  All  attempts  at  cheat- 
ing and  deceit  must  be  avoided.  There  is  still  too  much  in- 
justice in  our  country.  Each  one  of  us  is  out  to  make  the 
most  of  every  opportunity,  with  every  thought  for  our  own 
personal  advantage.  But  this  is  not  Christian,  this  will  not 
bring  us  to  heaven.  “Happy  are  they  who  observe  the  com- 
mandments of  God  and  exercise  justice  at  all  times,”  says 
today’s  Tract,  and  we  should  take  these  words  to  heart. 

The  Third  Sunday  of  Lent 

Now  that  Lent  is  nearly  half  over  we  must  renew  our  good 
intentions  and  pray  for  the  gift  of  perseverance.  St.  Ambrose 
encouraged  his  flock  with  the  following  words,  when  preach- 
ing on  today’s  Gospel:  “Give  thanks.  Brethren,  to  the  Divine 
Mercy  which  has  brought  you  safely  half-way  through  the 
season  of  Lent.  For  this  favor  they  give  praise  to  God,  thank- 
fully and  with  devotion,  who  in  these  days  have  striven  to  live 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  were  instructed  at  the  beginning 
of  Lent;  that  is,  those  who,  coming  with  eagerness  to  the 
Church,  have  sought  with  sighs  and  tears,  in  daily  fasting  and 
almsgiving,  to  obtain  forgiveness  of  their  sins.” 

St.  Paul  admonishes  us  in  today’s  Epistle  “to  walk  as 
children  of  light.  . . . For  you  were  heretofore  darkness;  but 
now  light  in  the  Lord.”  The  darkness  he  refers  to  is  that  of 
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sin,  and  especially  original  sin.  By  original  sin  we  were  bom 
into  this  world  as  the  enemies  of  God.  Although  we  received 
the  sacrament  of  Baptism  and  had  the  guilt  of  original  sin 
wiped  from  our  souls,  its  effects  still  endure.  Our  minds  and 
our  wills  are  still  weak;  we  experience  our  infirmities  daily. 
During  Lent  we  make  a conscious  effort  to  overcome  the 
weaknesses  we  have  inherited  from  our  First  Parents.  Had 
Adam  never  sinned,  then  we  should  have  no  need  of  Lent. 
It  is  only  when  we  consider  the  results  of  original  sin  that 
we  can  appreciate  the  full  value  of  our  Lent. 

Sin  — that  is,  grievous  sin  — plunges  the  soul  into  dark- 
ness. It  cuts  us  off  from  God,  who  is  the  source  of  Grace  and 
light.  Our  one  aim  in  life  should  be  to  maintain  within  our 
soul  this  divine  light.  St.  John  assures  us  “that  God  is  light, 
and  no  darkness  can  find  any  place  in  him;  if  we  claim  fel- 
lowship with  him,  when  all  the  while  we  live  and  move  in 
darkness,  it  is  a lie;  our  whole  life  is  an  untruth.  God  dwells 
in  light;  if  we  too  live  and  move  in  light,  there  is  fellowship 
between  us,  and  the  blood  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  washes  us 
clean  from  all  sin.”  And  the  very  object  of  our  Lenten  pen- 
ances is  to  call  upon  Christ  to  wash  us  clean  from  all  sin. 

We  cannot  imagine  the  state  of  the  soul  that  is  overcome 
by  spiritual  darkness.  God  alone  can  measure  the  depth  of 
its  misery  and  ugliness.  But  instead  let  us  turn  our  thoughts 
to  the  image  of  the  soul  bathed  in  the  divine  light.  St.  Teresa 
of  Avila  has  written  about  this  in  her  book:  The  Interior 
Castle.  The  soul  is  the  dwelling  place  of  God;  it  should  be  a 
fitting  abode  for  the  King  of  Kings;  it  should  be  a magnificent 
castle,  bright  and  resplendent.  Once  our  King  has  entered 
this  castle  He  sheds  His  own  light  upon  it.  Let  us  strive  to  be 
worthy  to  entertain  our  divine  guest  and  to  live  now  and 
hereafter  in  the  splendor  of  His  light. 
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Francis  Thompson  has  some  very  inspiring  lines  in  his 
poem:  Ode  to  the  Setting  Sun: 

For  birth  hath  in  itself  the  germ  of  death, 

But  death  hath  in  itself  the  germ  of  birth.  . . . 

For  there  is  nothing  lives  but  something  dies, 

And  there  is  nothing  dies  but  something  lives.  . . . 

During  Lent  the  Church  impresses  upon  her  children  the 
importance  of  looking  at  Death  with  the  eyes  of  faith.  Our 
modern  idea  of  death  is  too  caught  up  with  man’s  bodily 
reaction  and  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  spiritual 
side  of  things.  For  the  early  Christian  the  only  evil  man  had 
to  flee  was  death  of  soul,  not  death  of  the  body.  Death,  the 
Death,  was  separation  from  God;  and  the  only  life  worth 
valuing  was  the  life  of  Grace,  communion  with  God.  By  grave 
sin  man’s  soul  was  overcome  by  a spiritual  death,  and  he  was 
handed  over  into  the  possession  of  Satan.  By  Grace  man’s 
soul  was  bathed  in  the  light  and  life  of  Christ,  and  he  was 
handed  over  to  the  possession  of  God,  his  Creator.  To  each 
one  of  us  is  given  the  choice:  Death,  everlasting  death,  as  a 
result  of  sin ; or  Life,  everlasting  life,  as  a result  of  Grace. 

Christ  laid  down  His  life  for  each  one  of  us,  and  during 
Holy  Week  we  shall  celebrate  the  mystery  of  His  Passion  and 
Death.  Now  the  reason  why  He  died  was  to  show  us  how  to 
die,  to  teach  us  not  to  fear  the  death  of  the  body.  He  wished 
to  teach  us  that  we  must  suffer  on  earth  a double  death  before 
we  can  enter  into  eternal  life:  death  to  sin,  and  the  death  of 
the  body.  We  must  crucify  what  St.  Paul  calls  “the  old  man” 
within  us,  so  that  the  life  of  God  might  take  root  in  our  souls. 
We  must,  therefore,  shrink  at  all  costs  from  this  spiritual  death 
which  will  bring  us  everlasting  misery,  and  we  must  strive  to 
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attain  to  that  spiritual  Life  which  will  bring  us  everlasting 
happiness. 

Let  us  therefore  try  to  distinguish  between  the  two  kinds 
of  death  and  the  two  kinds  of  life.  Man’s  natural  inclination 
is  to  shrink  from  the  physical  act  of  death;  he  clings  to  life 
because  of  his  instinctive  aversion  to  the  act  of  dying.  We 
shall  all  have  to  face  death  some  day,  and  it  will  require  cour- 
age and  faith  to  meet  it  in  the  manner  and  at  the  time  fixed 
for  us  by  God’s  Providence.  During  Lent  we  can  prepare  our- 
selves for  death,  especially  by  praying  for  the  grace  of  a happy 
death.  But  we  must  also  meditate  upon  the  second  kind  of 
death,  which  we  can  avoid : death  of  the  soul  through  grievous 
sin.  It  is  one  of  the  functions  of  Lent  to  ward  off  this  second 
and  more  fatal  kind  of  death.  We  do  this  by  purging  our- 
selves of  our  evil  inclinations  and  setting  our  will  toward 
God.  Let  us  never  forget,  however,  that  both  kinds  of  death 
are  punishments  for  sin.  Our  bodies  must  suffer  the  physical 
violence  of  death  because  we  are  subject  to  original  sin;  as 
sharers  in  Adam’s  guilt,  we  must  share  in  his  punishment.  But 
our  souls  need  not  suffer  the  second  kind  of  death,  which 
comes  as  a punishment  for  our  personal  sins.  This  we  can 
avoid,  by  the  Grace  of  God.  And  Lent  is  set  aside  as  a special 
time  for  this  work  of  warding  off  spiritual  death. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  two  kinds  of  life:  the  life  of 
the  body  and  the  life  of  the  soul.  Life  is  something  we  all 
value  and  cherish.  We  use  every  means  at  hand  to  keep  our 
body  alive.  There  is  something  wrong,  unnatural,  about  the 
man  who  takes  his  own  life.  All  life  is  good  because  it  has 
been  given  to  us  by  God.  But  the  life  which  is  worth  most  in 
the  eyes  of  God  is  the  life  of  the  soul.  This  is  the  divine  life 
within  us,  which  is  destined  to  last  forever.  During  Lent  we 
must  cultivate  this  life,  make  it  grow.  The  most  obvious  means 
of  doing  this  by  devout  reception  of  the  Eucharist  — daily 
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if  possible.  Christ  is  the  Life  of  our  souls^  and  in  the  Eucharist 
we  receive  Christ.  Having  Him^  we  need  fear  no  death,  for 
He  has  conquered  Death. 

The  Fourth  Sunday  of  Lent 

The  keynote  of  today’s  Mass  is  given  in  the  first  word  of 
the  Introit:  Laetare,  Rejoice.  Despite  the  fact  that  it  is  still 
Lent,  the  Church  bids  us  make  today  a day  of  joy.  She  uses 
rose-colored  vestments  and  allows  flowers  on  the  altar,  while 
at  High  Mass  the  organ  is  played.  The  Church  wishes  us  to 
experience  a deep  joy  today,  a supernatural  joy,  because 
Easter  is  near  at  hand.  This  spirit  of  rejoicing  will  not  per- 
haps be  felt  in  our  senses  — for  we  still  have  three  weeks  of 
fasting  in  front  of  us  — and  yet  it  should  extend  to  our  whole 
person.  Our  faith  tells  us  that  we  carry  within  us  the  seeds 
of  divine  life,  and  this  supernatural  life  is  the  cause  of  our 
rejoicing.  We  have  no  reason  to  be  sorrowful,  for  we  know 
that  we  have  been  saved  by  the  Death  and  Resurrection  of 
Christ.  Today  we  are  allowed  to  have  a preview  of  the  tri- 
umph of  Easter  as  an  incentive  and  encouragement  to  our 
Lenten  effort. 

St.  Augustine  assures  us  that  “that  which  maketh  a man  to 
live  happily  proceeds,  not  from  man,  but  from  God.”  Happiness 
is,  indeed,  the  end  of  life,  and  each  one  of  us,  unconsciously, 
is  searching  for  happiness.  God  alone  can  give  us  in  full  meas- 
ure what  we  seek.  For  happiness  is  the  fruit  of  goodness,  and 
both  are  gifts  of  God.  Therefore,  happiness  is  the  reward  of 
a good  life  and  is  something  we  can  already  experience  here 
on  earth.  As  Lent  is  a time  when  we  strive  to  cultivate  the 
Christian  life  in  full,  so  God  will  infuse  into  our  hearts  a spirit 
of  joy  which  is  the  reward  of  virtue.  We  rejoice  because  we 
have  been  forgiven  our  sins  and  because  the  Grace  of  God  has 
flooded  our  souls  with  its  light.  Our  happiness  today  is  one  of 
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anticipation,  but  is  none  the  less  real.  We  look  ahead  eagerly 
to  the  coming  of  Easter;  and,  indeed,  we  look  still  further 
ahead  to  the  day  when  we  shall  be  called  to  enter  into  the 
everlasting  bliss  of  heaven. 

The  Gospel  of  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent  tells  us  of  the 
multiplication  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  and  the  miraculous 
feeding  of  the  five  thousand  in  the  wilderness.  Christ  worked 
this  miracle  as  a sign  of  the  Eucharist;  it  was  to  serve  as  a 
foretaste  of  the  Bread  of  Life  which  we  receive  in  Holy  Com- 
munion. We  should  notice  first  of  all  that  the  scene  of  the 
miracle  is  the  desert.  The  Jews  had  followed  Christ  so  eagerly 
that  they  forgot  to  make  provision  for  their  bodily  needs;  they 
did  not  forsee  all  that  following  Christ  would  mean.  But  nei- 
ther did  they  foresee  His  power  and  goodness.  Surely  their 
minds  must  have  turned  to  the  similar  incident  recounted  of 
Moses,  who  fed  the  Jews  with  manna  in  the  desert  for  forty 
years.  The  food  which  Moses  provided  was  to  last  until  the 
Jews  reached  the  Promised  Land;  the  food  which  Christ  was 
to  provide.  His  Body  and  Blood,  would  last  until  the  end  of 
time.  Christ  is  the  new  Moses  who  in  the  desert  of  life  gives 
us  heavenly  manna. 

This  reminder  during  Lent  of  the  Bread  of  Life  is  fitting 
when  we  reflect  that  each  of  us  has  consented  to  spend  these 
forty  days  along  with  Christ  in  the  desert.  Holy  Communion 
will  serve  as  spiritual  nourishment,  and  will  strengthen  us 
for  the  combat  against  the  forces  of  evil.  Lent  is  a time  when 
we  mortify  our  bodily  needs  in  order  to  give  more  time  and 
attention  to  the  needs  of  our  soul.  It  would  be  futile  to  spend 
our  Lent  crucifying  our  bodies  while  neglecting  this  aspect  of 
building  up  our  spiritual  edifice.  It  is  just  because  we  fast 
from  bodily  food  during  Lent  that  we  should  partake,  as  often 
as  possible,  of  the  Bread  of  Life.  Holy  Communion  will  sus- 
tain us  and  help  us  to  persevere  in  our  Lenten  effort.  The 
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man  who  does  not  take  this  divinely  appointed  means  of  spir- 
itual nourishment  during  Lent  will  find  himself  wavering  long 
before  Lent  is  over.  Let  us  remember  that  during  Lent  we 
leave  behind  all  material  and  worldly  interests  to  seek  Christ 
in  the  desert.  And  when  we  find  Him  we  realize  immediately 
that  His  one  desire  is  to  give  Himself  to  us.  By  the  devout 
daily  reception  of  Holy  Communion  we  prove  that  we  wish  to 
give  ourselves  to  Christ,  and  that  we  long  for  Christ  to  give 
Himself  to  us. 

But  there  is  another  and  equally  important  reason  why 
Holy  Communion  is  so  fitting  during  Lent.  The  Eucharist  not 
only  unites  us  to  Christ,  but  also  unites  us  with  all  Christians. 
It  is  the  pledge  of  Christian  unity  and  of  the  love  which  must 
exist  between  all  those  who  are  called  to  be  the  sons  of  God. 
We  do  not  go  to  heaven  alone.  We  are  not  like  those  people 
who  drive  around  by  themselves  in  a large  car  and  never  seem 
to  have  any  companion  for  their  journey.  We  belong  to  the 
great  community  of  holy  ones,  and  the  sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist  is  its  basis  and  manifestation. 

Lent  is  a time  when  the  Church  acts  as  a whole,  when  the 
Mystical  Body  of  Christ  is  molded  and  strengthened  through 
Holy  Communion.  It  is  the  Eucharist  which  is  the  sign  of 
unity  among  the  members  of  the  Mystical  Body;  those  who 
receive  Holy  Communion  show  by  this  very  act  that  they  are 
brothers.  But  the  Eucharist  is  also  the  cause  of  this  same  unity 
and  harmony  which  exists  between  all  Christians.  Let  us 
reflect,  too,  that  Our  Lord  gave  us  His  Body  and  Blood  under 
the  appearance  of  things  which  are  made  one  out  of  many: 
for  the  bread  is  one,  though  made  from  many  grains,  and  the 
wine  is  one,  though  made  from  many  grapes.  And  we  also 
are  many,  but  are  made  one  in  Christ  by  receiving  Holy 
Communion.  “The  one  bread  makes  us  one  body,  though  we 
are  many  in  number.”  During  Lent  we  should  be  comforted 
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to  know  that  we  are  not  alone.  We  perform  our  Lenten 
duties  along  with  the  other  members  of  the  Mystical  Body. 
Our  efforts  will  help  them  and  their  efforts  will  help  us,  and 
Christ  will  be  there  to  help  us  all  — provided  we  unite  our- 
selves to  Him  in  Holy  Communion. 

First  Sunday  of  the  Passion 

Today’s  Epistle  gives  us  St.  Paul’s  teaching  on  the  priest- 
hood of  Christ:  “Christ  has  taken  his  place  as  our  high  priest, 
to  win  us  blessings  that  still  lie  in  the  future.”  Too  often  we 
stop  at  the  external  aspect  of  Christ’s  Passion  and  Death.  We 
forget  the  love  which  inspired  Christ  to  give  Himself  com- 
pletely for  us.  It  was  as  a Priest  that  Christ  died  for  us.  The 
duty  and  function  of  a priest  is  to  offer  sacrifice,  and  more 
especially  a sacrifice  that  will  be  acceptable  to  God.  No  sacri- 
fice offered  by  man  to  God  was  so  acceptable  as  the  sacrifice 
of  His  Divine  Son.  Now  the  splendor  and  greatness  of  Christ’s 
sacrifice  came  from  the  fact  that  He  was  both  God  and  Man; 
it  was  the  result  of  His  obedience  to  the  Father  and  His  love 
of  mankind.  But  He  offered  His  sacrifice  as  our  Head,  and 
so  it  became  the  sacrifice  of  all  mankind.  We  are  sharers  in 
His  Sacrifice;  He  offered  this  one  pleasing  sacrifice  of  Himself 
on  our  behalf.  Just  as  the  natural  reaction  of  a person  to 
some  great  benefactor  is  thankfulness,  so  we  should  be  filled 
with  a profound  and  sincere  gratitude  toward  Christ  for  all 
that  He  has  done  for  us. 

A priest  is  a mediator  between  God  and  man.  Christ  acted 
as  our  Mediator,  beseeching  God  to  pardon  us  our  sins.  But 
He  was  a Priest  who  offered  sacrifice  from  a Cross.  He  shed 
His  Blood  once  and  for  all  from  the  heights  of  Calvary;  for  He 
had  already  foretold  this  event:  “And  I,  if  I be  lifted  up,  will 
draw  all  things  to  myself.”  There  is  something  irresistible 
about  this  attracting  force  of  Christ.  He,  the  sinless  One, 
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offers  Himself  for  us  sinners.  Surely  we  have  something  to 
do  in  return  for  His  generosity  and  sacrifice.  Yes,  we  must 
draw  near  to  Him,  so  that  we  may  be  lifted  up  on  high  by  the 
power  of  His  grace. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  this  sacrifice  of  Christ  on 
Calvary  was  not  an  event  which  happened  in  the  past  and  is 
now  over  and  done  with.  No,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  eternal, 
everlasting,  and  it  overflows  into  our  lives  every  moment  of 
the  day.  It  is  ever-present  because  Christ  is  now  in  heaven, 
our  High-Priest,  interceding  for  us  before  the  throne  of  God. 
But  the  gateway  into  heaven  was  the  Cross,  and  Christ  had  to 
suffer  in  order  that  He  might  enter  into  His  glory.  We,  too, 
are  called  upon  to  follow  Christ,  our  Head;  we,  too,  must 
enter  that  same  gateway,  and  we,  too,  must  suffer  in  order 
to  enter  into  our  glory.  That  is  why  we  fast  and  do  penance 
during  Lent,  of  our  own  free  will,  so  that  we  might  share  in 
Christ’s  sacrifice  which  He  offered  freely  through  love.  We 
join  our  little  sacrifices  to  the  one  great  Sacrifice  of  Christ; 
but  let  us  remember  that  more  than  our  acts  of  penance  God 
asks  us  to  give  ourselves  to  Him.  Just  as  Christ’s  Sacrifice  was 
total,  a complete  self -giving,  so  should  our  sacrifice  be  an 
offering  of  all  that  we  have  and  all  that  we  are.  There  can 
be  no  greater  preparation  for  celebrating  the  mysteries  of 
Christ’s  Passion  and  Death  than  this  offering  of  self  to  God,  in 
union  with  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ. 

The  Church  does  not  ask  us  each  year  to  be  mere  spec- 
tators at  this  unfolding  of  the  central  drama  of  Christianity, 
which  she  celebrates  in  her  sacred  worship.  We  are  meant  to 
be  actors  in  this  drama;  we  have  our  part  to  play.  There  are 
two  ways  in  which  we  can  join  with  the  Church  in  honoring 
Christ  during  this  season  of  Passion-tide. 

(a)  By  means  of  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the 
Eucharist  we  share  in  Christ’s  Passion.  “Know  you  not  that 
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all  we  who  are  baptized  in  Christ  Jesus  are  baptized  in  his 
death.”  By  the  sacrament  of  Baptism  we  are  able  to  unite 
ourselves  to  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  It  is  in 
Baptism  that  the  Graces  which  Christ  won  for  us  on  Calvary 
are  applied  to  our  souls.  By  Baptism  we  share  in  His  Death 
and  in  the  fruits  of  His  sacrifice.  And  so  during  Lent  we 
should  revive  our  baptismal  promises:  to  renounce  Satan  and 
all  his  works  and  pomps.  We  do  penance  lest  Satan  regain 
his  power  over  us. 

And  likewise  we  set  a value  upon  the  Holy  Eucharist,  for 
that  great  sacrament  is  linked  with  the  Passion  and  Death  of 
Christ.  St.  Paul  tells  us  of  Christ’s  words  to  His  disciples  as 
He  offered  the  first  Mass  in  the  supper-room  on  Holy  Thurs- 
day: “Do  this  for  a commemoration  of  me.  So  it  is  the 
Lord’s  death  that  you  are  heralding,  whenever  you  eat  this 
bread  and  drink  this  cup,  until  he  comes.”  We  commemorate 
the  death  of  Christ  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  and  our  best 
means  of  sharing  in  the  fruits  of  our  daily  Mass  is  through 
Holy  Communion.  That  is  why  we  should  make  every  effort 
to  attend  Mass  and  receive  Holy  Communion  every  day 
during  Lent,  and  especially  at  Passion- tide.  It  is  our  one  cer- 
tain means  of  sharing  in  Christ’s  Passion  and  Death,  and  if 
we  have  shared  in  His  Death,  then  we  shall  also  share  in  His 
Resurrection. 

(b)  Christ  died  on  the  Cross  to  save  us  from  our  sins.  We 
are  meant  to  die  unto  sin,  so  that  we  may  share  in  His  glory. 
This  dying  unto  sin  is  the  second  means  we  have  of  uniting 
ourselves  to  Christ’s  Passion  and  Death.  We  have  to  make 
every  possible  effort  to  root  out  sin  within  our  souls,  for  Christ 
cannot  dwell  in  a soul  which  is  steeped  in  sin.  We  can  only 
serve  one  master;  it  must  be  either  God  or  Satan.  We  must 
cease  to  be  dazzled  by  the  passing  glory  of  this  world:  “God 
forbid  that  I should  make  a display  of  anything,  except  the 
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cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through  which  the  world  stands 
crucified  to  me,  and  I to  the  world.”  During  this  last  two 
weeks  of  Lent  we  must  take  a firm  hold  of  ourselves  in  order 
to  gain  the  mastery  in  our  struggle  against  sin.  This  will 
entail  sacrifice  and  suffering.  The  covering  of  the  Crosses 
and  statues  in  our  churches  with  purple  veils  is  a symbol  of 
this  season  of  suffering.  But  always  let  us  remember  that  this 
suffering  is  only  a passing  thing;  it  will  not  last  forever.  In 
early  centuries  the  crosses  in  the  churches  depicted  Christ 
crowned,  not  with  thorns,  but  with  a golden  crown  of  glory. 
The  crucifix  was  something  splendid,  filled  with  precious 
stones.  As  the  Church  came  to  Passion-tide  she  covered  up 
these  brilliant  figures  of  the  triumphant  Christ  on  the  Cross 
so  that  she  might  be  able  to  unfold  this  same  Cross  in  the 
public  ceremony  of  Good  Friday.  It  is  only  a temporary  with- 
drawal, but  it  points  the  lesson  for  us  that  we  must  withdraw 
from  the  world,  cover  up  our  former  sins,  and  thus  be  fit  to 
have  our  souls  laid  bare  on  Good  Friday;  then,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  they  will  shine  forth  as  worthy  tabernacles  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  “We  must  share  in  His  sufferings,  if  we  are  to  share 
in  His  glory.”  That  is  the  keynote  of  Passion-tide. 
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